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moment before engaging in the death struggle — a statuesque situation 
worthy of a Myron. 

Another group of examples illustrates Bentley's misuse or suppression of 
parallel passages. Marsi appears again in this group on account of the 
omission of certain parallel passages. Another group of examples shows 
how Bentley emended from the mere love of emending even where he 
admitted the correctness of the traditional reading. Another group illus- 
trates miscellaneous errors, as of quantity in Gyges (Carm. ii. 17. 14). A 
final group, not clearly differentiated from the others, does injustice even 
to Bentley. For example, he is charged with wilful emendation in Carm. 
i. 23. 1 vitas (MSS, vital). But vitas is found in a few manuscripts and in 
earlier editions; it is the generally accepted reading today — and Bentley 
does not even comment on it! Why pick on Bentley? He has enough to 
answer for. 

In a final section two examples are given to show that Bentley can 
emend felicitously. As a matter of fact, one is not and the other may not 
be original with Bentley. Neither is universally accepted. The first is 
Carm. iii. 5. 15, trahenti, where Le Roux says: "Auctor noster coniecturam 
Canteri trahenti legit .... Bentleius hoc loco feliciter emendat." When 
is an emendation not an emendation ? Apparently it does not become one 
until Bentley accepts it. The other passage is Serm. ii. 4. 19, musto for 
mixto. This reading is found in one or more manuscripts (Keller and 
Holder's y, which includes manuscripts known to Bentley) and may not be 
original with him, though he put it forth as his own. 

The dissertation is decidedly inferior to the other Amsterdam dissertation 
on Horace reviewed by the present reviewer in Classical Philology, VII, 510. 

B. L. Ullman 
University op Iowa 



Modern Greek Stories. Translated by Demetba Vaka and Aristides 
Photjtrides. New York: Duffield and Company. Pp. 270. 
$1.90 net. 

In the volume before us we have ten tales adequately translated by 
Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides. As one reads the book it is very 
easy to forget that there is a political Greece with its seething problems, or a 
sophisticated up-to-date capital city like Athens; for the atmosphere 
throughout is that of sea and shore and tiny hamlet. In choosing selections 
that breathe only this atmosphere the editors have incurred a little danger 
of giving a slightly one-sided impression to readers unfamiliar with the 
more advanced side of contemporary Greece, but this would be a kiVSwos 
dUiVSuvos in the case of readers of Classical Philology. With this unim- 
portant limitation, one may say that the tales are well chosen and thoroughly 
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readable. Not one of them is without merit and interest, and two or three 
deserve very strong praise, while the longest of them, "A Man's Death," 
by the poet Kostes Palamas, is quite unforgettable in its vivid and powerful 
presentation. Moreover, classically trained readers will find not only good 
stories and clear pictures of modern Greece, but also a delightful challenge 
to note "echoes and survivals" from olden days. One reader, at any rate, 
has already found himself taking down his copy of Mr. J. C. Lawson's 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion and comparing notes 
with genuine pleasure. 

Our volume is the second representative of "The Interpreter's Series," 
and ought to win friends for this laudable plan of making accessible some 
of the less familiar literature of the world. The general scheme calls for a 
preface to each volume and Demetra Vaka has used the Foreword to pay 
a glowing tribute to the inspiring services rendered by poets and other 
writers in the struggles of modern Greece for independence. 

After a rather long experience in reviewing I find myself very modest 
about my judgment of the pleasure and profit likely to accrue to others from 
a book of tales, but I should assuredly be grateful to any friend who recom- 
mended to me strongly and cordially such a collection as Modern Greek 
Stories. 

F. B. R. Hbllems 

Univeesitt op Colorado 



Studies in Magic from Latin Literature. By Eugene Tavenner. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

Some of the author's conclusions are that the Roman conception of 
magic was essentially the same as ours; that, so far as we can judge from 
our knowledge of Roman law, religion, science, and literature, belief in 
magic existed among the Romans from the earliest period and was not 
imported from Greece or the Orient; and that the attempt of educated 
Romans to appear superior in such matters does not convince one that they 
had really shaken off their inherited belief in magical agencies. 

While none of these conclusions is new, in no other work known to the 
reviewer has the evidence been so carefully collected and so wisely judged. 
The author cites practically all the important passages bearing on each phase 
of the subject and makes a thorough analysis of them. 

The work is divided into two parts: I, "Introduction to the Study of 
Roman Magic" (pp. 1-60), and II, "Magic and Prevention of Disease" 
(pp. 61-123). The latter is a detailed study of prophylactic magic, and a 
very considerable amount of space is given to a discussion of amulets. 

The book is a doctoral dissertation of Columbia University, and shows 
a combination of sound scholarship and interesting presentation not always 
found in publications of this class. 

G. J. Laing 

University of Chicago 



